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For th Youth’s Companion. 
WILL LISTER AND HIS DOG. 

It was a fine afternoon in the month of 
August that a spirited young lad of the 
name of Lister went forth from his father’s 
house, to amuse himself picking up shells 
and other curiosities on the sea-shore, 
about a mile distant. 

He took with him his large black New- 
foundland dog Rover, who bounded along 


dropped his tail, as if in pity, 
and licked his little master’s 
cheeks that were wet with 
tears. 

Once more Willie sprang 
to his feet, and ran back to 
the place where the hole let 
in the light; but it had 
grown darker, and there was 
no way by which he could get 





before him in the road, making the dust 


fly in clouds, and seemingly delighted at | 6° he hurried to the mouth of 
j the cave again, but found that 


the prospect of going into the water. 

Arrived at the beach Willie and Rover 
amused each other for some time with 
their mutual frolics, Willie throwing 
sticks into the water, and Rover plunging 
in and fetching them out again, and lay- 
ing them down at his master’s feet, never 
forgetting, of course, to give himselfa 
good shake, and thereby sprinkling mas- 
ter Willie’s clothes with a briny shower. 

All this time Willie Lister never 
thought of his shells, till of a sudden he 
remembered what he had come for, and 
then he bent his steps toward a point of 
land which ran out into the sea. This 
point of land separated the beach from a 
deep cove, which on the opposite side 
curved into the land, and was walled up, 
except on the sea side, by a high over- 
hanging cliff. 

At the bottom of this cove there was a 
large cavern that ran nearly a quarter of 
a mile underground. Here, as the tide 
was out, and it was consequently low 
water, Willie expected to find plenty of 
sea-shells, so, calling ‘‘ Rover, Rover,” 
pretty lustily, his faithful companion was 
soon scampering at his heels, now climb- 
ing over fragments of broken rock, and 
now splashing through the pools of water 
which the ebb tide had left in the hollows. 

“Well, Rover, what do you say,” cried 
master Willie, addressing the dog, who 
looked up into his face, as if anxious to 
know what his young friend wished him 
to do, ‘ shall we go into the cavern ?” 

Rover turned his head in the direction 
of the opening, and seemed to say, ‘To 
be sure; let us go; let us see what is in 
there.” 

In they both went—the dog and Wil- 
lie—picking their way along the shingle, 
for it was pretty dark, and the round 
stones were loose and slippery. Presently 
they saw light towards the bottom of the 
cavern, and Willie pushed on bravely, 
feeling quite sure that there must be an 
opening in that direction through which 
he could get out if he desired to do so. 

He soon found, however, that the hole 
or openiag, formed a kind of window in 
the roof ten feet above his head, and that 
there was no chance of getting up to it, 
either for himself or his dog Rover. 

As the light was streaming down quite 
pleasantly, and the place was cool, and 
there were plenty of shells and bits of 
shining stone and coral lying about, he 
bégan to fill his little basket with curi- 
osities, and in this way remained much 
longer than he had intended, 

By and by he thought it time to return 
home, especially as he had not told any 
one in the house where he was going.— 
But you may guess his surprise, and how 
much he was frightened when he found, 
on reaching the mouth of the cave, that 
the tide had risen some three or four feet, 
and that he would be over his head if 
he attempted to go back by the way he 
came. 

Poor Willie! what could he do now? 
He sat down and began crying. Rover 


up now any more than at first, 


the water was getting higher 
and higher, and that there 
was no chance of his getting 
out. So he lay himself down 
upon the stones, and Rover 
lay down beside him, and he 
cried, and cried, and cried, 
till at last he fell asleep. 

Meanwhile his parents, who 

had missed him for the last 
two hours, were dreadfully 
alarmed. They searched every house in| 
the neighborhood, but could get no’ 
tidings of their son. The last person that! 
had seen him was a little girl who hap- 
pened to be looking out at the window 
when he was running down the lane with 
his dog Rover. She was sure she had 
seen him turn down the road on the right 
|hand side, which led to the beach. 
It was now quite dark, and no sign or 
| tidings of poor Willie Lister. His father 
had just returned from the beach where 
he had called ‘* Willie, Willie’ as loud 
as he could, and had whistled for Rover, 
and had called, “ Rover, Rover,” for a 
quarter of an hour, but all to no purpose. 
| Just as he was telling this to Willie’s 
mother, who sat upon the sofa wringing 
her hands, and feeling as if she should 
| never see her poor boy again, something 
came bounce against the door, which flew 
open, and in rushed Rover, quite wet, and 
as highly excited as any of the family. 

He caught hold of Mr. Lister’s coat in 
his teeth, and pulled him towards the 

oor. Mr. Lister and several of the 
neighbors went with the dog, who pressed 
forward in all haste for twenty minutes, 
crossing one or two fields, and at last, 
entering the woods, and coming to a waste 
piece of ground which was but little fre- 
quented. Here, beside a large rock, was 
the hole that Willie discovered when he 
first went into the cavern. 

“* Willie must have fallen down here,” 
cried Mr. Lister, ‘*cr Rover would not 
have led us to the spot.” 

‘“‘Is it deep, sir?’ asked one of the 
men. 

“Do try to find out,” returned Mr. 
Lister, who.was obliged to sit down, for 
he trembled from head to foot. 

One of the men then took a small stone 
and let it drop into the hole, and it sent 
up a sound as if it had fallen into water. 
Another large stone was thrown down, 
and it fell with a loud splash, when Rover, 
who had been watching the proceedings, 
jumped down after it, and began whining 
and snorting as dogs usually do when 
anything occurs to fret them while swim- 
ming. 

Then they called “ Willie, Willie.” a 
great many times; but there was no an- 
swer, and after a few minutes they could 
hear nothing farther of the dog, though 
they continued throwing down stones and 
calling ** Rover,” till they were tired. 

One of the company at length started 
for the house to get more lanterns, with 
torches and ropes, in order to lower them- 
selves down into the cavern, and see if 




















cal problems, just as other | 
boys do of tops and marbles. 

The same may be said of| 
the famous Galileo. His boy- | 
ish hours were devoted to 
mechanical inventions, with 
which he used to be so much 
taken up that his father found 
it impossible to turn his at-| 
tention to other subjects. | 

Wher about seventeen years | 
old he began the study of| 
medicine, but his mind still | 
running upon his favorite | 
pursuits, he invented an in- 
strument for counting the} 
rate of the pulse, which came | 
into general use towards the} 
close of the sixteenth century. | 
The motions of a lamp as it| 





| 


ceiling of a cathedral in Pisa, 
his native town, first gave 


there was any sign of poor lost Willie. Mr. 
Lister was distracted. He said he knew 


pulse by this pendulum method. 

Giving up the study of physic, he turn- 
ed his attention to- philosophical matters, 
and in a few years became one of the most 
noted and illustrious men of his time.— 


poor Willie was gone. He knew they 
would find his body in the hole when the 
men came back with the ropes and torches. 

In about twenty minutes they heard 
footsteps approaching. They all said— 
‘“Here’s the man with the ropes ;” but 
the heart of Mr. Lister was to be cheered 
with something better than ropes or lan- 
terns. 

** Willie is safe,” exclaimed the mes- 
senger, as he leaned against the rock, out 
of breath with running. 

*¢ When ?—how ?—where ?” ejaculated 
Mr. Lister, not believing his ears, or 
knowing scarcely what he was saying.— 
‘* How safe? do tell me!” 

“ I know nothing more, sir,’”’ returned 
the messenger. ‘It was your wife who 
told me, and she hur~:d me off with all 
speed to tell you.” 

Mr. Lister and those with him lost no 
time in returning home. They found 
Willie, with Rover at his side, taking his 
tea; and great was the joy of all present. 


covered Jupiter’s moons, the ring of Sa- 
turn, and hundreds of other objects which 
were never before seen by mortal eye. 

These wonders were announced to the 
world through the columns of a Journal 
which he called the Intelligencer of the 
Heavens, and no newspaper, we may 
safely say, has ever been favored with 
more startling announcements. 

In 1632 he asserted that Copernicus, 
the celebrated Prussian astronomer was 
right in saying, a century before, that the 
earth moved, and that it revolved round 
the sun, and not the sun round it, as was 
generally supposed. For this assertion 
Gatileo was ‘* hauled up,” and cast into 
prison, as most of our young readers are 
no doubtaware. Towards the close of 
his life he suffered much from sickness 

They now learned how it was. Rover|and misfortune. In 1639 he was struck 
had heard Mr. Lister whistling on the| with total blindness, and on the eighth of 
beach in the earlier part of the evening, |January, 1642, breathed his last, in the 
and at once left Willie, who was still|seventy-eighth year of his age. 
asleep, and swam round the point of land, 
and made the best of his way to his mas- 
ter’s residence. Willie slept on till he 
was awakened by the cold sea-water, 
which curled against his face, as it rose 
in the cavern, 

He then scrambled up the face of the 
rock, where he screamed until he was 
heard by a boat’s crew that happened to 
be passing, who rowed into the cave and 
took him off. 

At the same moment Rover had jumped 
down the hole, and hearing the voices of 
the men in the boat, swam after them, and 
was soon lifted on board along side of his 
master. 

One of these rough but kind-hearted 
seamen had taken Willie to his home, for 
which he was well rewarded by Mrs. Lis- 
ter. 

Poor Willie had a narrow escape. He 
keeps away from the cavern now, and 
master Rover looks upon himself as his 
natural guardian. 


‘““MOTHER MADE IT.” 

A few weeks since, while in one of the 
beautiful inland cities of Wisconsin, an 
incident occurred which awakened in my 
mind a train of reflections which possibly 
may‘be written and read with advantage. 

I was hurrying along the street, when 
my attention was arrested by the appear- 
ance of a little boy on the side of the 
pavement selling candy. _ He was not 
really beautiful, nor was he decidedly the 
reverse. His age was about nine years; 
his clothes were old and faded, but well 
patched. His candy was spread upon a 
coarse white cotton cloth, neatly stretched 
over what had been a japanned server.— 
He was surrounded by a small group of 
boys, evidently belonging to different 
grades of society. 

As I came nearly opposite him, the 
often repeated interlude, ‘Candy, sir?’ 
fell upon my ears, and although opposed 
to the excessive use of candy, I stepped 
aside to patronize the light-haired, pale, 
freckled, home spun little representative 
of trade. I purchased of him, partly for 
his encouragement, but with particular 
reference to the friendship of the litte 
folks of the family with which I wasa 
temporary guest. 





7 
GALILEO. 

The bent of genius can often be traced 
in early childhood. Benjamin West, the 
great painter, used to employ his pencil 
when a mere boy, and Newton, the prince 
of philosophers, made toys of mathemati- 














| 


swung suspended from the | 


| 
him the idea of counting the | 








| . : 
jracter which I have above attributed to 
He was the inventor of the telescope, and | 


as the reward of his ingenuity, he dis-| from this arrogance, I would simply say, 





beneath it, free from poisonous coloring 
ingredients so extensively used in the 
confectionery art. I tasted it, and found 
it delicately flavored, and very nice. 

‘ My boy,’ said I, ‘ your candy is very 
good ; let me have a little more.’ 

I immediately saw that my remarks had 
awakened in his young heart emotions 
which in themselves, were quite abstract 
from the candy trade. His countenance 
beamed with joy as he raised his large 
eyes, sparkling with delight, and observed 
in reply : 

‘It is good, isn’t it? Mother made it.’ 

In these few words was embodied an 
unconscious exhibition of character. Here 
was a spontaneous outburst of filial affec- 
tion. 

Now this incident in itself was trifling ; 
but the spirit of the language carried my 
mind back through life more than thirty 
years, and at irregular intervals bade me 
pause and apply the sentiment to some 
item connected with my own history. 

Before making the application, however, 
I wish to disabuse myself of the charge, 
which such application may incur, of ap- 
propriating to myself the nobility of cha- 
the candy boy. Holding myself exempt 
I am not ashamed of the profession'of my 
affection for my parents, and hope that I 
may not outlive that profession. 

When I was a little boy, at school, and 
carried my dinner in a satchel made ‘of 
calico, my schoolmates carried theirs in 
fashionable willow baskets, and sometimes 
teased me because I carried mine in a 
‘poke.’ I felt vexed, but reconciled my- 
|self with the recollection that if I did car- 
|ry acalico poke, ‘mother made it.’ In 
less than twenty-five years after that time, 
one of these same schoolmates was happy 
to avail himselt of the privilege of sending 
his children to my school to receive gra- 
tuitous instruction, proffered in view of 
his extreme poverty. His children came 
to school without any dinner. They had 
no nice willow basket, they needed no 
‘ calico poke.’ 

William Foster ruled his copy book 
with a pencil set in a fine silver case. He 
said he would not carry such a great ugly 
club of a pencil as mine. I compared the 
pencils. His was the handsomest, but no 
better than mine. I had a good lead pen- 
cil, hammered out of a piece of lead.— 
* Mother made it,’ and I was satisfied with 
it. After we grew up to be men, William 
Foster came to get me to calculate interest 
on a small note, at six per cent. per an- 
num. He carried a pencil worth four 
cents. 

When in my twenty-second year, I left 
home to attend school at L. There were 
in the school some fast young men, the 
sons of wealthy parents. There were 
others whose good sense was not annihi- 
lated by pecuniary ‘advantages. Of the 
former class was one John Stokes, who 
wore very fine broadcloth. * My best coat 
was not so fine, the cloth costing two dol- 
lars and fifty cents a yard; my mother 
had traded tow check of her own manu- 
facture for it, while I was working to as- 
sist my father in raising his family; she 
paid out fifty cents for getting the gar- 
ment cut, and made it herself John 
Stokes came one day to my desk, held 
out his arm, compared his coat sleeve 
with mine, and inquired ironically, where 
I got such a fine coat, I proudly told him, 
* My mother made it He feigned great 








The candy was as white as the cloth 


surprise, and sarcastically observed he 
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wished he could get such fine clothes, and ° “ 
wondered if sinter would get him upa vay > hie = his gs ped to| of these nebula. So that when we look |"°** getting before the night-watches. 
fine coat. isgust y his rudeness. e educa- 
A short time afterward, while in a tai-| tion of the public house, with its vile fre- through a telescope and say we =. 
lor's shop one morning with a fellow stu- | quenters, had given him little taste for the | ¥° ©@” only mean that ap eale ary 
dent, John Stokes’ fine coat was brought | Company of the polished ; and he esteem- | they were when that ray of light left them, 
in by a lad, with instructions to scour and ed more highly the applause of pot-boys namely, millions of years ago. Since 
press it. He was not in the class that| or hostlers, than praise from the lips of 
day ; he had been seen the previous night | the gifted or the good. ‘ , 
on Water street, rolling in the mud, drunk} Still his fame as a painter, grew. His 
as Bacchus. 
grace. He now lies in a drunkard’s| mals seemed to live on his canvass: and| destroyed. Their being destroyed would 
grave. the landscape in which they roamed or|not prevent the streams of light which 
j I pyres ye eg hur ~~ — an bits ae ae — had left them before such event took 
ere. wa nine mi e at the were they, and so fresh. But he ha < 
close of each Sah, tn aienel on Mon-|no high cotimate of his art; he followed piees, Secs eeeey en te _— ase 
day morning with my loaf of bread under |it, not for his own sake, or as a means of long as those streams continued to come 
my arm. It would become stale before acquiring distinction, but that he might/on we should fancy we saw the stars 
Friday evening, but I always relished it|gain money by which to feed his sensual | themselves. What an old universe we 
when I recollected that ‘ Mother made it.’ meg and ee > ee ree — 
I am now so far advanced in life that | t®at one so highly endowed shou ave WF 
my friends begin to call me old. ButI been so utterly lost to all generous and there spac’ have boon shining ? 
have not lived long enough to learn why |nnobling aspirations, as to sacrifice all strange void this universe must have been | di 
I should not still respect my mother and | for the gratification of his lowest appe-| before any solid matter was placed in it. | 
regard her affectionately. She is quite | tites. ; 
advanced in years, and has nearly lost) a little — Soo » 
her sight. She sits within a few feet of g!oomy sxetch. e fellin love; and a : - 
am aie wpe rent in my. linen coat | Young lady, beautiful and modest, be- room or chamber without floor, ceiling or 
while I write this. She knows not what|/came his wife. His wild companions side walls. Nothing but space—space— 
I am writing. She has been a widow| were discarded, his tavern haunts aban-|space must have existed at one time.— 
eight years, toiling for the welfare of her|doned, and in the calmer and truer pleas-| Empty space—void space, with neither | hole. 
children. She has never studied gram- | Ures of home he thought he would forget | sun, moon, or stars to mark the distances. 
mar, nor philosophy, nor music. These the past. But his old passions were too Ww 
things were seldom taught in her youth. | trong for him ; and his vicious habits re- | 
But she knows their value, and has toiled | turned, stronger for their temporary aban- | how dreary. 
hard many a day to purchase books for|donment; and in spite of tears, and en-| Above, below, beyond—nothing !’ 



























































































































A MOTHER’S CARE. 
*O mamma, you rest me so! 


the lounge this morning ?” 


I was obliged to leave you, you know.’ 
* Oh, yes, I know. 




















made me happier. 








d you sleep after a while ?” 


immense room without anything in it. A all around the room. 
in the curtain. 
every bit of the carving on the piano. 


hat an idea, Richard ! 


her children, and support them at school, | treaties, and love, he gave himself up anew | 
And shall I now curl the lip of scorn, or| to the a ome ars * and to the degrad- 
blush in company, to hear her substitute | Mg Vices of his youth. 
a verb of oie for one of plurality, or} And sti!l he toiled and painted—not in- before all worlds. S 
pronounce a word twenty years behind | deed for wealthy and titled patrons, who the worlds are but the creatures of his 
the Websterian era? Never—no, never !| loved art for itsown sake; but for greedy | hands. What does the Psalmist say :— 
The old dilapidated grammar in my li-| picture-dealers, who valued his genius by|** Before the mountains were brought 
brary might testify against her style ; but) the gold it brought _them. They _ knew, | forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth 
its testimony would be infinitely more| and ministered to his vices. Sitting by 
terrible against my ingratitude. | ‘ nas , 
lect well when she rode seven miles, one they plied him with strong liquors, and everlasting thou artGod.” Again, 
cold winter’s day, to sell produce and | laughed in ready chorus at all his foul |old hast theu laid the foundation of the 
purchase that book for me, when I was a| Coarse songs and jokes ; careless of aught | earth; and the heavens are the work of 
little boy. It required a sacrifice, bat | owe ew nos sewies secure Mo picture | thy hands. 
* MoTHER MADE 17T.’—Home Journal. | which would repay their trouble. | 
Vain, prodigal, dissipated, careless of | Shalt endure ; yea, all of them shall wax 
| money, and a prey to men who grew rich old like a garment; as a vesture shalt 
|by his needs, debts grew around him; thou change them, and they shall be 
In the Haymarket, London, some | with great rapidity, and threatened to en- | changed; but thou art the same, and thy 
eighty years ago, in the quiet twilight, a| gulph him. He had resort to many a years have no end.” ’ 
roup of boys might have been seen, gaz-| stratagem to keep himself from bein i ..% r - . cong 
te with earnest eyes up to the garret| shut up in jail, At length he was fanes. If this ag the case, John, then God | pene pot psa pubes > 
window in that locality. In that garret-| ed,and lodged in the King’s Bench Prison ; | Must have existed before the angels, for pt : 
room worked a wondrous lad, who from | but, even here, he found means to indulge | they are his creatures too.’ 
the cradle had been gifted with rare skill | in his loved debaucheries, and reigned | 
as a draughtsman ; and who, while yet a}a chief amongst the degraded and the| 
child, made drawings far excelling those | vile. J : i 
of many an advanced student. But it was} When he was at length liberated, he | When the Almighty reigned alone. ; 
a sad gift to him, bringing with it no pres-| was a broken man. His health and his| ‘ There was the Trinity,Richard-——three 
ent happiness, and no future good. Poor) character were utterly ruined. | Persons in one God, you know—the 
lad, his father was a thoroughly selfish | Palsy struck him. His skillful hand | Spirit which said—* Let us make man in 
man, who valued his son’s talents only as|robbed of its. touch by the numbing! © . ” 
they brought him the means of indulging | stroke, would let the palette fall from its | i a as be 


* Did not God exist then, John?’ 


: ? 
He is the Creator )mind then? 

*! © You will have to tell me. 
imagine.’ 


They shall perish, but’ thou to me; and then you came in.’ 

agrchensdiiemesin | would do you good.’ 

GEORGE MORLAND. . : 

let me ask you one question? 
* Surely, my child.’ 


your eyes. Tell me, dear mamma.’ 


‘ Ceatainly, Richard.’ 
daughter.’ 


not permit it. 
could not go with me?’ 


healthful recreation of body or of mind,! heavily on his breast as he sunk to sleep | universe with their divine presence, in- 
toiling hour after hour at pictures for! before his easel. Death came amidst want 
which there was always found a willing| and squalor, and drunkenness. With no| : 
purchaser. Years had passed in this kind | kind hand to close his eye, no friend to\7°PPY- 


ther with her.’ 


finitely good, infinitely wise, infinitely 


Up to his lone room came the shouts and | ness without a guide to lead, or an arm| mers. 
laughter of groups of merry-hearted chil-| on which to stay. \earthy—weighing globes and measuring 
dren, whose noisy games made the street His pictures remain to charm and re- distances.’ 

ring again, and woke strange echoes in the | fresh us ;—his sad life-story to warn and ‘ 
boy-artist’s heart. Oh! for an hour of to instruct.—Adviser. 
such merriment! was his frequent thought. | 
And a boy’s quick cunning soon enabled 
him to steal out, and taste the liberty for 
which he sighed. 

With a heart in which no kind hand 
had sown any good seed, the lad attached 
himself to the rudest and wildest of his i } 
new acquaintances ; delighting in riot and , In the falling of his tears. 
debauchery. His father had already ac-| ‘ Last week, John, you explained what) Again he played on the dear old hearth, 
customed him to the use of strong drink,|is meant by irresolvable and resolvable | And he heard a mother’s voice, 
with which he sought at once to stimulate | Nebula ; there were three other terms | eee oc 
and reward the industry of his son; and, | which you did not explain, namely, plan- Again he joined in the blind man’s buff, 
in his stolen hour of miscalled pleasure, etary, stellar, and annular nebule.’ And the game of hide and seek, 
the boy sought to gratify his already ac- |" Ww Il. the pl | And he heard his little sister’s voice, 
quired appetite by indulgence at the, ‘’©"s the planetary nebule are those|" gq gentle, soft, and weak. 
neighboring taverns. This, however, was | indistinct cloudy masses of light scattered Then in the shade by the woodland dell, 
not to be done without money; and the| about among the stars, having something| He sat with his picture book, 
cunning that secured for him the stolen| of the appearance of a distant pl ___ | Or wandered to seek some wild bird’s nest 
hour, helped him to a scheme by which to | They 5 petals P ant planet. | ‘That hung o'er the rippling brook, 
obtain the means of enjoying itas he de- ’ 5 Sters of stars so nearly | Tjli, tired and weary of childhood’s play, 
sired. While making drawings for his round tbat they resemble planets through | He turned to his home again, ; 

: : : ] C4) | By the rustic stile and the broken bridge, 
father, he contrived to make one occasion-|common telescopes. Stellar nebula are| “ana the shady old green lane. 
ally for himself; and at a given signal it) such as have, or appear to have, a bright | pod Dentin ahh ate enema’ 

i i * . é us 0 ’ 
ben lowered ae Me ge amet star at or near their centre; and annular | aan the tears fell down his cheek, 
ee oe nebulw, are those which present the form | Anda happier hour it was to him 
posed of to a purchaser, who, too glad to : Than the old man’s tongue could speak. 
secure such a prize, made no inquiry as to} °F Shape of aring. Most of these are! yet he knew ‘twas but a pleasant dream 
how it was obtained. The money thus | found to be clusters of stars so immensely | That too soon had passed o’er— - yi ghtnn 39 
acquired was shared amongst his fellows, | distant as to be irresolvable without the |) bat his eyes were dim and his locks were grey, Do a believe this, Ellen 

i d i indul los | And he should be young no more. | es, mamma. 
and spent in all the debasing indulgences | .:4 of first-class telescopes. And what 
of a pot-house. _ 

But his father at length discovered the wonderful clusters those must be! When 
secret, and strove to win him from his | each individual star is hundreds of thou- 
wild acquaintance by greater indulgence} sands of miles in diameter, what must be 
at home ; wine, rich food, and costly dress|the extent of the spaces between each | 


y 3? 


| RETROSPECTION. 
An old man sat by the cottage fire, 
, And he watched the children play ; 
| And a tear stole down his aged cheek, 
But he wiped it not away ; 
For his thoughts had wandered back again 
To the scenes of other years, 
And his spirit had found a glad relief 


tears would be joyful ones.’ 
* What is that one thing ?” 


THE FAMILY 


———— 





no fear. 


must leave you, or you must leave me. 
For the Youth’s Companion. 


ASTRONOMERS IN EMBRYO. 


THE STARS. | 


nor into the grave. But Jesus-can. 


comfort you.” 


Does my daughter love Jesus ?’ 
mine. 


Do you think he will be 


‘early shall find me!” 
you a heart to love him. 





PREVENT. You are happy—be thankfal. 
Prevent means ‘‘ to hinder,” or ‘‘ keep | mother’s love has its limit. 
off,” but in the Bidle it is sometimes used | care will fail one day. 


tach his son more fully to his interests ; are invisible,‘what must be the extent of|‘ Mine e 
but this only stimulated the boy’s desire, | 


ows “. : 
after unrestrained liberty, and at seventeen | the whole cluster! We may well exclaim, 
years of age he left his father’s house, with Richard, where are bounds of this vast 
almost empty pockets, but with a rare universe! A ray of light travelling at 


While the eyes of others were closed in|need. That One is Jesus. 
sleep, the writer so delighted in the law | your friend. He is 














. ‘ il. i : = 5 d|and meditate upon it, thus, as it were, an- 
had mistaken it for imported goods; he| skill, in which he had unbounded confi- | the rate of 192,000 miles per second,would | and me P , as it were, 
se dence. Sitters came to the boy artist, at-| be millions of years reaching us from some ticipating the break of day,—in his eager- 


If the 
pain were not quite so bad, I would al- 
most as lief have a headache as not; it 
then we do not know what may have hap-| comforts me to feel your arm around me 
pened to them; they may, for aught we|and _ hand on my head. “e you 
He left the school in dis-| pictures were instinct witb life: his ani- know to the contrary, have long ago been bnew, teat twee very lepely co I ey on 


I listened to the 
sound of your step in the kitchen, for 
though you walked lightly, I could hear ome down as a sort of heir-loom from fathers to ehij. 
you. But thet did not distarb me ; it} ren, and even to children’s children. 

I knew that you were | duties and instructions, 
| getting something nice for me, because | | same warrings, the same Saviour have been presented tp 
live in, Richard. Who can tell how long, was sick to-day. That broth tasted so each in their turn. The parents who have read them 
What a/| much better to me because you made it.’ 
‘ And of what were you thinking? or 


I counted the folds | .,,» 
My eyes would spy out cheris 
I} 

looked at it so long that I knew the exact | ¢} 
| shape of the legs and the size of the key-| the taki : 
Then I counted the feathers of my|‘-° taxing of your invaluable paper. Some 
fan ; and afterward I tried to read a little. | me since an article, urging the import- 
How dark— | But my head ached too much, and my |anee of children being supplied with tools, 


ie ; | book fell from my side to the floor. I) appeared and dul : 
Nothing, is a dreadful idea. believe the sound must have waked me. | = auch Pheerpeamae 


| Then I could not sleep again, and I listen- | 
ed once more to your step in thekitchen;| 
‘ Most certainly, Richard. Godexisted| and what do you suppose came into my | built by the son, a lad not thirteen, as- 


‘Why, I thought of all your love to me 
lever since I could remember; how kind | 2 
| you were to me whenever I was sick; scat appendages, windows, stove, work 
“ , and the world, even from everlasting to, OW much you do for me always, and how ench, &c. One of the most expensive 
I recol-| the artist, as he made the canvass live, = of You never leave me to the care of the ser- | articles is a vice for which 1 

vants, for days, as Mrs. Grant leaves her | dollars. 
|children, but I go with you everywhere. |). : 
| Then I tried to thank God for giving you inte file te 


‘I do not believe I can. But will you adds to th 


| ‘I will go with you, and you shall go| ‘ 
‘Then there must have been a time, with me, so long as God will permit. my | ¥48 @ Diere child. 


‘Do you remember your cousin Lucy 


‘Ch, I know now what you mean ; you : : 
But where are we going, Rich- mean, that if I were to die, 1 must leave aloud in the school-room for my own and 
sot : y i 7 WwW ils’ benefit. 
‘ ag Ney : > Th t talk befitting astrono-| you. How could I go without you? Was pup! 
of slavery, but the lad longed for liberty. | pity or to help, he went out into the dark- | ard a 4 tenon is of tm ointi that what made your tears come, just} The ‘*Companions” are bound and 


* Yes, Ellen, I was thinking of that.— 
And yet, if 1 were sure of one thing, the 


cannot go with you into the river of death, | 
He THE READING-OUT SCHOOL. 
| would support you more lovingly than I} 
could, for his own words are—* As one State of South Carolina, I drew up at a 
‘whom his mother comforteth, so wil! I)log-hohse to get some water. 


‘ Surely, my child, if you ask him. His ' clear. 
own promise is, “They that seek me evidently was not recess. 
Ask him to give and watched them. 


Dear young friends, perhaps you havea! some shrill, childish notes. 
mother, whose care for you never tires. | there a voice rose above the chorus in a 
But even a; prolonged s-h-a, sha—4 times 2 are—An- 
A mother’s des, An-des—or some other scrap of a les- 
ele e - No earthly hand | son. 
r : in a different sense, 7. ¢. “‘ to go before ;”| can strengthen you in a dying hour, no 
were the bribes by which he sought to at-| star, and when those spaces themselves|as in the 148th verse of the 119th Psalm. j human friend an take om oat the| with blue-covered Webster's Spellers in 
yes prevent the night- watches, | river of death. There is One who can be|their hands, rocking to and fro, and 
| that I might meditate in thy word.”—|to you the friend whom you will then |drawling out their spelling-lesson. It 
Make him | seemed to make little difference to them 
1 willing—waiting. what they 
‘of the Lord, that he woke up to read it’ You have only to go to him, to ask him made noise enough. One bright-looking 











for forgiveness, to give yourself to him 
and he will receive you and make you his 
own forever. Will you go to him?— 
Will you go now ?” 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





A KIND WORD. 

We are greatly obliged to the friend who sends Us the 
following letter of encouregement. The reading of it 
has called up many thoughts, and given us much Plea- 
sure. The fact mentioned by its writer, that our little 


«I was afraid you would be, Ellen ; but | P*Pe !#® sort of legacy from «kind parent, is but one 


instance out of many others of the same character to be 
| found among our subscribers. 

We often dwell with deep interest upon the thought. 
that in hundreds of families the Companion has been, 





Each generation it has helped to mould. The same 
the same encouragemerts, the 


pos passed on to old age, or perhaps to the better 
} world. The children are still taught by the friend and 
| guide of their parents’ youth. In many a heart these 
| pages are hallowed by such a recollection. To us the 


. | *]T could not think much, and yet J | fact brings added responsibility. God grant that when 
It was like a great empty chamber—an could not help thinking, either. I looked | the final account is rendered, there shall be foun 


d among 
an num- 
every reader who in early or later years has 
hed the Companion as a counsellor and friend. 


I cannot forbear telling you of one good 
ing among many others resulting from 


the multitude of the ransomed whom *“ no man ¢ 


The re- 
sult was the indulgent father procured the 
wished-for articles. A house has been 


|Sisted by a little friend much younger, 


I could not | he also, an earnest and constant reader of 


| . 
| your ** Componion” and, too, receives it 
,in hisown name. The house has all ne- 


he paid three 
It is a coveted resort for all the 
the neighborhood, and of 
| course contributes greatly to the happi- 


‘Could you not sleep now, Ellen? It) ness of their youthful days. We thank 


| you as being the prime mover, whatever 
e happiness of youth of a lawful 
,nature, prepares them for higher atiain- 


‘Could there ever be a time when 1|™ents here and hereafter. 
Shall I not al-| 


You do‘ add one word in regard to the “ Compan- 
not answer me—and there are tears in! jon” 


So far as myself is concerned I must 


I think that my father subscribed 
for it at its very commencemeut when | 
I have lovedit ever 
since; many a time have I chosen to read 


‘ But you mean that sometime God will | it and lose my regular meal; it was more 
Where could I go that you' than meat and drink 


» and now, as our 


5 | family circle is broken up, and we are 
Let us,”"—mind you, You know how her mother loved her; scattered, and I have a beautiful home in 
his own desires ; and who kept his son| grasp: his eyes would close wearily on| Richard. A sublime and an august com- how when Lucy was sick, her mother this family as teacher of the two referred 


‘ . noes § ly left her side, and yet, when Lucy | : ae : 
shut up in that room, debarred from all| the unfinished sketch, and his head droop! pany, or association, that filled the whole <ren yy die, es ent ha} poets mtd to, one half of the little flock being called 


to their higher home two years since. I 
love to take the little paper and read it 


are now performing their use in another 
generation being read with the same in- 
terest as by the aunts and uncles. Please 
excuse this lengthy business letter, and 


‘If I was sure that my precious child receive my best wishes for the continued 
was one of Jesus’ lambs, I should have | increase of readers a 
The time must come when 


f your paper. 


I Respectfully, C. M. P. 





One day as I was riding through the 


It stood 


He could put joy into in the edge of the woods in an open grassy 
your heart even when you should be dy- field, and I had to leave the road and 
ing; and while your body should be laid drive across the field to reach it. As I 
in the grave, he could bear your happy drew near I could hear a confused mur- 
spirit far above, where there is no dying. muring noise, like many voices, within; 


‘and the door being open, I could see, from 


‘Oh, sometimes I want to love him.— my buggy, twenty or thirty children, with 
He is your friend, and I want him to be books rnd slates. 


It was a school. 

But what the noise meant was not so 
The children all seemed busy: it 
So I waited 
Presently, the noise 


Ask him to growing faint and sleepy, the school-mas- 
teach you how to obey his will, and try/ter raised his rule and threw it with a 
every day to do what will please him.— | great noise at the feet of a boy, who was 
Then he will be your friend, and when’ falling asleep. 
your mother can go with you no longer, | lifted their voices to the highest pitch, 
‘he will be with you, here and forever.— | and began to study aloud with all their 


Instantly all the scholars 


|might,—and each in a different key.— 
Some of the boys had men’s voices, and 
Here and 


I observed a row of little fellows, ail 


said, as long as they 
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little fellow kept shouting f-u-n fun—f-u-n | my grounds at once or I'll order my dogs 
fan—and all the while I stayed he kept) to be set upon’you,’ replied the rich man, 
on spelling fun. I wondered how long it looking very angry. 

took him to get down his column. An-{ The poor peddler could not bear this 
other kept drawling out, in a low voice,|rudeness without rebuke. So, raising 
o-r-e, ore—o-r-e, ore. The teacher was/ himself to his utmost height, and looking 
hearing a class in arithmetic. I question | steadfastly into the great man’s eye, he 
whether he heard much of it. said : 

While I waited the voices grew fainter! ‘Sir, you don’t know who you are talk- 
again; whereupon the master, who stood|ing to. You are talking, sir, to a king’s 
before a great open fire-place, threw the|son; yes, to a son of the King of kings. 
mler at the feet of a little girl, with a|What is more, sir, I’m an heir of God; 
noise that made her jump off her seat.—|and a joint-heir with Jesus Christ.’ 

This was the signal for study. Instantly} The rich man seemed awed before the 
all the sleepy children started up and the| moral dignity of the poor peddler. He 
noise commenced again, as loud asever. | gazed at the good old man with surprise 

What did it all mean? It was a read- | for a few seconds. Then, throwing some 
ing out school. I asked a friend about it silver from the carriage-window, he said 
when I reached home, and I was told that | to his coachman, ‘ Drive on!’ and left his 
until a few years ago, all the country jreprover standing beside the carriage-| ‘{ mean this, dear Nellie. Very often 
schools in the State were ‘‘reading-out”| path. I hope the rebuke made him a when you say you can not do things, you 
schools, where all the lessons were stud-/ wiser and a happier man. 11 Wut sou comeing’ ” 9 
ied afcer the fashion I have described. | Children, would you like to be sons | **'Y isaigied tos Jesiahien Neitecsigy re 

There was one thing about it some of and daughters to the King of kings?—| Nellie made no reply, but her cousin’s 
you would have liked. On the grass, be-| Would you like to wear the most royal! words made a great impression on her 
neath a giant tulip-tree that shaded the | robes and splendid crowns that were|mind. The next morning, when she woke, 
low house, lay two of the larger scholars| ever made?. If you would, you may learn | : ‘ . 
with their books, and a little further off, how to reach this great dignity by read- Penpsttiee cages: pha oo 
in the shade of some hawthorn trees, were | ing the twelfth verse of the first chapter | y near ; ae 
two more studying also. This seemed to| of the Gospel according to St. John. iI mean to watch and see. 
be a privilege granted only to the older | | She did watch, and was greatly as- 
scholars. You think they needed it, do ’ tonished at the result. At the end of 
yu nat? Ast turned my hore androde CHILDREN'S COLUMN: |,'week, se wat ily ened tothe ity 
away, i Swe rhe 
the hum of bees swarming in the spring. }cents, which she received. But what 

Boys and girls, whose quiet school- | ices alii |pleased her mother was, that after that, 
room betrays your faintest whisper or a he ‘ ; : jshe was very seldom heard to say those 
least scuffle, how would you like such a Nellie Rivers was a bright little Bitl, | wo little words. And for many weeks, 
school; I think I know some that would | ten years old. She was generally obedi-| | 14 months, Nellie used to say: 
not mind — it! I smiled to think|ent to her parents, and kind to her little! , pe ree have left if of petites 
what these scholars would say to see one | ,; * : , a , . 
of the stately public schools of New York} wood : cient tee fos wing pot ose Sarah had not asked me 
or Boston, and to go through the quiet, eer Se eee eee sites. as tion.’ 
orderly rooms. But, notwithstanding had one fault, she had fallen into the hab- | Little boys and girls, how often does 
their rough log walls, and their queer | it of frequently saying ‘I can’t.’ Her | Jour: can’t’ begin with w? 
confusion, many of the most distinguish- | mother was greatly troubled by it, and | 
ed men of our country have learned their | trieg many ways to cure her little daugh- 
rudiments in an old field ‘ reading-out” 
school.— Independent. 


her mother to tell her of some way to 
earn money. After thinking a moment, 
her mother replied, 

‘If you will not say “I can’t” for a 
week, J will give you half a dollar.’ 

Nellie resolved that she would try, al- 
though she thought it was doubtful 
whether she should succeed. : 

After the girls had gone to their cham- 
ber, Nellie said: 

‘Oh dear, I wish I 
half dollar !’ 

‘Nellie,’ said Sarah ‘how often does 
your “can’t” begin with w ?’ 

‘Begin with w! Why, what do you 
mean ?” 


could earn that 








| 
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that ques- 


Cousin Fanny. 
ter, but all in vain. To be sure, some- | THE WISH OF JOHNNY BRIGGS. 
times when Nellie tried very hard indeed, | 
she would not say it for a day or two;/ Briggs. 
but in a short time she would be as bad| How sad he did look, poor John Briggs. 
an ovee, ‘ Before him was a blezing fire. The 

+Walte: heath hee’ Weotier Telm. ka We |TO™ fell without—many a child was cry- 
| aaa * “Cp... | ing With the cold. 
came in from school one afternoon, — ‘What would you like to bea kitten 
got a new History, anc I want to see if I} for, Johnny? spoke up his mother, her 
can keep it loohing nice longer than any | sbining needles click clacking through the 
one in the class. Will you cover it for| bright, red yarn that was fast growing 
ae ‘into a stocking to make Johnny’s toes 

; ‘ | warm. 

* Oh, I can’t. : | ‘Kittens don’t have to go to school, 

‘Do please, I'll bring you the cloth nor go to bed at seven, nor get up at six, 
and the scissors and everything you want.’ | nor—nor—’ ; ¥ 

‘But I can’t make it look smooth.’ | ‘Say —— ——— said Mrs. Briggs, 

= P ’ | trying to help him out, 

$ ° t : . P 
Ch yes, you me. “H ‘4 ay yet This struck Johnny as being quite lu- 
very well, I shall not Sees all I want 18, | dicrous, and he burst out ina loud laugh, 
| to keep it clean. Won't you do it, Nellie?’ | that made the white kitten open her gray 

‘No John, I can’t.’ eyes, and sit winking and blinking at 

Poor John turned away with a disap- him—as if she, too were pondering on 
pointed air. He was a very kind and 


the strange thoughts that would come 
|into Johnny's head. 
considerate boy, and didnot ask his moth-| «Nor be kissed-by father and mother, 
er to cover the book, because he had|nor have Christmas presents of new sleds, 
heard her say she wanted to finish Nel- new books, new boots, new balls, nor 
lie’s dress before she went to bed. She Pleasant cousins come and play with them, 


_|nor have nice rides in sleighs, nor kind 
covered the book the next day, however ; ‘parents to get them all they want, nor a 
| but how much better it would have been, | Bible to read, a Christ to save them, a 
if Nellie had tried to do it, even if she! heaven to go to—why, what a delightful 
QUESTION No. VIII. did not succeed very well. thing it must seem, to be a little kitten, 
The meeting-place of four hundred dis-| + Nellie,’ said her father, one evening, jand ayer a by the fire from morn- 
tented Israelites. I. = ling till night! 

«pigs cea tlematamatioa I saw your teacher this afternoon, and| ‘% Oh, mother!’ cried Johnny, blushing 
The ivitials of the following references prove the name: he told me that you could be advanced to as red as his new stockings, ‘I didn’t 
ms . | i 3 if y ld | think of all that. Come here, kitty—I 

+ Oe Veta wisocek fait uenched | the third class next term, if you wou ; il th " y 
. ’ take a little more pains with your Arith- s’pose you'd like very well to be a little 
Will you try?" | boy, and have all the nice things I have, 





A MOTHER’S GIFT. 


Remember, love, who gave thee this, 
When other days shall come; 
When she, who had thy earliest kiss, | 
Sleeps in her narrow home. 
Remember, ’twas a mother gave 
The gift to one she’d die to save. 


That mother sought a pledge of love, 
The holiest for her son ; 

And from the gifts of God above 
She chose a goodly one. 

She chose for her beloved boy, 

The source of light and life and joy. 


And bade him keep the gift,—that, when 
The parting hour should come, 

They might have hope to meet again 
In an eternal home. 

She said his faith in that would be 

Sweet incense to her memory. 


And should the scoffer, in his pride, 
Laugh that fond faith to scorn, 
And bid him cast the pledge aside, 
That he from youth had borne, 
She bade him pause, and ask his breast, 

If he or she had loved him best. 

A parent’s blessing on her son, 
Goes with this holy thing ; 

The love that would retain the one, 
Must to the other cling. 

Remember, ’tis no idle toy, 

A mother’s gift—Remember boy! 





SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 


the violence of fire.” 
2. The feeding place of Israel’s flock, | metic. | 
™ 5 napadaonge- pag Pevag tights ace al * Oh, father, I can’t,the sums are so hard.’ kitten, or at the best, a great cat, while J 
ace wantshed for ike i sion And so it went on, day after day.— ;can grow into a man, and be a teacher, or 
+ Tiles table of Enea re r Everything that was proposed to her, was /|a doctor, or a lawyer, or even, perhaps a 

5. The old name of Bethel. met by those two words, ‘I can’t.’ jminister—who knows? 
At length, Nellie’s cousin Sarah, a| ‘I hope my little boy will never make 


6. The ep 7 ~~ ee we |any more foolish speeches,’ said his moth- 
ousness “ troubled Israel. young lady seventeen years of age, came| er gravely. * You cannot possibly be any- 


wach Danite, the father of a famons +, hoard in her uncle's family. Nellie|thing better than you are—except a bet 
g Poe vit was delighted, especially when she found |ter boy. Ask God, dear Johnny, to give 


© ‘eli h . Oh, | You a thankful heart.’ 
artnet yi de tic thes here | Sotke mother, gathered together her 
ining needles and bright red yarn, and 





Answer to No. 7—JgRopoa™. 
KEY TO THE REPERENCBS. 


PROOFS. 


mother,’ she exclaimed, ‘it will be just} 
|like having a sister older than myself!’ | 





= | went to get supper for little Johnny, who 
‘ O-thsiel aie oS “I hope,’ said John, ‘ that she will make | thought, as the kettle sang and the toast 
6 O-g ners Numbers xxi. 33, 34, | you stop saying “I can’t.’ | grew brown, that he would never wish to 
z A-bio ee Sere | + . F | be a kitten again. 

8, M-ordecai Esther ix. 4. Mr. Rivers shook his head, as if he 


: ; | And when he knelt at his mother’s 

A KING’S SON. thought that bios impossible. i knee that night, he asked God to forgive 

Not many years ago a poor old man, | Finally, seers yee 7 was /him for being ungrateful. 

with a feeble body and tattered garments, | duly informed of Nellie’s habit, oa rom: 
was slowly hobbling along the path lvad- | ised to do what she could to cure it The 
ing to a rich man’s mansion. On his arm| Sabbath evening after her arrival, she and 
he bore a basket filled with tapes, threads | Nellie attended a Missionary meeting; a 
andlaces. The greatsman came riding 
in his carriage toward the modest peddler. 


WHICH DO YOU PREFER ? 

Kind words and kind deeds are more 
precious than the diamonds which flash 
in the diadems of queens. Diamonds only 
please the eye, but kind words and acts 
charm the hearts of those who utter and 
do them, and of those also who hear and 
see them. 

Little Minnie had a kind heart, 
she scattered smiles, gentle words, and 
loving deeds all over her pathway. She 
was kind to everything as well as to every- 
body. One day she saw an unlucky bee, 





| great deal was said to the children about 
Ordering the coachman to stop, and speak- sending meses % the poor heathen, and 
ing in harsh tones, this proud gentleman | about earning it. At the close of the 
said : |meeting, the minister requested every 

‘ What business have you here, sirrah > | child present to try and earn something 

=? Want eell some of my wares to/,, bring to the next meeting, ifit were 
fort servants,’ replied the olf mas, mak- jonly one cent. Nellie went home very 


in lite bow. : 5 : 
_ Bt apne your wares ! Leave | much pleased with the idea, and asked 


and 











struggling in the meshes of a spider's 
web. Pausing before it she said: 

‘Poor little bee! How frightened you 
are. That great ugly spider shall not eat 
you for his dinner to-day.’ 

Then with gentle fingers Minnie lifted 
the struggling bee from his prison, and 
away he flew with a buzz which said to 
Minnie’s heart, ‘I thank you Miss Minnie 
for my freedom.’ 

‘ What a greenhorn you are to bother 
yourself about a bee!’ growled Minnie’s 
brother Tom, as he sat watching her while 
eating a bowl of mush and milk. ‘ Served 
you right if you had got well stung for 
your pains.’ 

‘I’m glad I did it,’ said Minnie, as, she 
skipped out of the room with a heart full 
of sunshine and a face sparkling with en- 
joyment. 

Which do you prefer, my reader, Min- 
nie or Tom?—S. S. Advocate. 














‘I wish I was a kitten,’ said little John | 


but you can’t possibly be anything but a | 
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with an introduction by Rev. A. L. Stone. 75 cts. | 
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| terest in the study of the Bible.” 

| OLD SOUTH CHAPEL MEETING, its History, with in- | 
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5) cts. 
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AGNES AND THE LITTLE KEY. Author of “Ca-| 
tharine.”? 75 cts. 
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Sameauthor. 85 cts. 


| THE LIGHT HEARTED GIRL. By Josru ALDEN. | 

34 cts. | 
| THE LOST LAMB. 34 cts. | 
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Xr And other beautiful books for Sunday School Li- 

| braries. 
J. E. TILTON & CO., 

161 Washington St:, Opposite Milk. 

J. BE. TILTON & CO, have all the different Societies’ | 
books, and a complete assortment of the Presbyterian | 
Board on hard to furnish Schools, and the trade. 24, 

| { 
N ACKNOWLEDGED FACT.—No remedy has yet | 
| JL been discovered so efficacious in healing cuts, ourns, | 
scalds, wounds, etc., as Redding’s Russia Salve. 25 
cents a box, sold everywhere. 23 
THE LITTLE MOUNTAIN GUIDE, | 
a 
HOW TO BE HAPPY. | 


HE preaching of an artless child is oft times a thou- | 
| sand fold more effective than the most elaborate and {| 
carefully prepared discourses ever given to the public.— | 


| The truths that elay the sinner, and build up the soul of land piety. 


diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. 
that such a remedy is wanted by those who suffer from 
Strumous complaints, and that one which will aceom 








AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


COMPOUND remedy, in which we have labored « 
produce the most effectual alternative that can be 


made. It isa concentrated extract of Para Sarsaparilis. 
so compined with other substances of still greater alter 
hi 


ati sto afford an effective antidote for th: 
pages Sarees It is believed 


nse service to thit 


lish their cure must prove of imme: 
How com 


arge class of our afflicted fellow-citizens. 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by ex 

— on many of the worst cases te be found of th: 
following complaints :— ‘ 

Scrofula and Scrofulous Complaints, Eruptions an¢ 
Eruptive Dieeases, Ulcers, Pimples, Blotches, Tumors 
Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Syphilis and Syphilitic Affec- 
tions, Mercurial Diseases, Dropey, Neurelgia or Tic Dou 
loureux, Debility, Dyspepsia and Indigestion, Erysipelas 
Rose or St. Anthony’s Fire, and indeed the whole clase o! 
ba pe arising from impurity of the blocd. 

This compound will be found a great promoter ot 
health, when taken in the spring, to expel the foul hu 
mors which fester in the blood at that season of the year 
By the timely expulson of them many rankling disordere 
are nipped inthe bud. Multitudes can, by the aid of 
this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance 01 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
System will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural chanels of the bod) 
by an alternative medicine. leanse out the vitiateo 
blood whenever you find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; cleanse it wi ex 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins 
cleanse it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tel) 
you when. Even when no particular disorder is felt 
people enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 
the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and ail is well; bu 
with this pabulum of life disordered, there can be m™ 
lasting health. Sooner or later something must g 
wrong, and the great machinery of life is disordered o) 
overthrown. 

Sarsaparilla has, and deserves much, the reputation 
of accomplishing these ends. But the world nas bee: 
egregiously deceived by preparations of it, partly be 
cause the drug alone has not all the virtue that is claim 
ed for it, but more because many preparations, pretend 
ing to be concentrated extracts of it, contain but littl 
of the virtue of Sarsaparilla, or any thing else. 

During late years the public have been misled by larg+ 
bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaps 
rilla for one dollar. Most of these have been frauds upow 
the sick, for they not only contain little, if any, Sarsap: 
rilla, but often no curative properties whatever. Hence 
bitter and painful disappointment has followed the use of 
the various extracts of Sarsaparilla which flood the mar- 
ket, until the name itself is justly despised, and has be 
come synonymous with imposition and cheat. Still we 

all this compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to eupply 
euch a remedy as shall rescue the name from the lead o! 





| obloquy which rests upnn it. And we think we have 


ground for believing it bas virtues which are irresistible 
by the ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to 
cure. In order to secure their complete eradication from 
the system, the remedy should be judiciously taken ac- 
cording to directions on the bottle. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR SALE &Y 


Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Co.,5.N. & W.A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.S. Burr 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 
Price $1 per Eottle ; Six Bottles for $5. 
43—6m 


GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 59 WASHINGTON 8T., 
HAVB JUST PUBLISHED 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS 


By Mrs. OLipHant, Author of '- Margaret Maitland.” 
lémo. cloth. 63 cents. 


\ CHARMING story, full of fascination to all childrer 
and youth, and teaching the best leseons of virtue 





£ 


It will carry sunny hours and nobler aime 


\3 believer, are very simple and very full of seeus. The | into many family circles. 


work announced is directly in point of illustrating the 
| way in which a little child may lead scores of adults into | 
the Kingdom of Heaven by a way they know not. If ever 
the principles of a “‘ Higher Christian Life’? were em- 
| bodied in the person of a disciple, though it were but one | 
of the lambs of the flock, the record of these principles is 
found in the “ Little Mountain Guide,” this day pub- 


lished. 

| Price 45 Cents. 
HENRY HOYT, 

| NO. 9 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 

| 1837 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Bronchial Troches. 
Bronchial Troches. 
Brown’s Troches. 
Brown’s Troches. 
Troches. 

Troches. 


“ Pre-eminently the first and best.”’ 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
“ ] recommend their use to Public Speakers.”’ 
REV. E. H. CHAPIN, NEW YORK. 
“* Great service in subduing Hoarseness.”’ 
REV. DANIEL WISE, NEW YORK. 


V. H. W. WARREN, BUSTON, 
“ Great benefit in affections of the Bronchial Organs.”’ 
DR. J. F. W. LANE, BOSTON. 
‘* A simple and elegant combination for coughs, &c.”’ 
DR. G. F. BIGELOW, BOSTON. 
** Contain no opium or anything injurious.’ 
DR. A. A. HAYES, CHEMIST, BOSTON. 
“ Very beneficial in clearing the throat when compelled 
to speak though Tre | from Cold.’ 
EV. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, ST. LOUIS. 
‘«T neartily unite in the above commendations.” 
REV, M. SCHUYLER, ST. LOUIS. 


no benefit, found relief from the Treches. 
REV. D. LEITS, FRANKFORT, ILL. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere, 25 cents per Box. 
16—iw 


CAPT, RUSSEL’S WATCHWORD. 
THIs DAY PUBLISHED, 


as original and deeply interesting work with the above 
41 title. The scenes and incidents are drawn from life, 
| and laid in old Essex County, Mass. To speak of this 
charming Juvenple in terms sufficiently extended to por- 
tray ite merits, would far exceed the limits of a pewspa- 
per advertisement. It must be read to be appreciated. 
| In its production the gifted authorees has done an in- 
| valuable service to the youth of our land, by inciting in 
| their minds a laudible ambition to excel and a determin- 
ation to overcome difficulties by the magic power of the 
|‘ Watch word.” Let all lovers of good books—good in 
the best and most comprehensive sense of the term, pro 
| cure a copy of Capt. Russel. His counsels will be found 
invaluable, and the “* Watch-word”’ a talisman in any 
condition of life. 


Illustrated I2mo. 
HENRY 


9 CORNGILL, 
l4i—4w 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
The 


Price 75 Cents. 
HOYT, 
BOSTON, 


Best Stock 
AND GREATRST VARIETY OP 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
Ever offered in this market. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO. 
OAK HALL, 
32 & 34 North Street, Boston, Mass. 
13—2m 





“I have proved — excellent for Whooping Cough.”’ | 
EV 


“A friend having tried many remedies for Asthma with 


| PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or Book 


of Home Education and Entertainment. By 8. Prout 
NEwcoMBsE. With numerous illustrations. ]6mo. cleth 
| TWeents. 


This little volume furnishes an inexhaus 

} instruction and amusement in the home circle. 
THE POOR BOY, AND MERCHANT PRINCE; or, 
Elements of Success, drawn from the Life and Charac- 

ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By WILLIAM M. THAYER, 

| author of “The Poor Girl and True Woman.”’— 

| 16mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cente. 

| «One ofthe best books for boys with which we have 
met for years.’’—[Chicago Herald. 

|‘ There is scarcely a page that will not rivet the at- 
| tention and interest the mind the young reader.”°— 

[N. ¥. Evangelist. 
| ‘* We wish very earnestly that all the business men of 

our great cities knew the worth of this volume.’’—[Pres- 

byterian Banner. 
| THE POOR GIRL AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Eleme 
| of Woman’s Success, drawn from the life of Mary 

and others. A Book for Girls. By Wittiam M. 

TuHayveR, author of “The Poor Boy and Merchant 

Prince.’’ 1l6mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with weighty instrye , enlivened 
by an abundance of anecdotes. Mary Lybdnis the central 
| figure of the book, but illustrations of its teachings are 
rawn from the lives of many other distinguished women 

Parents will find the above ‘‘Companion Books” ad- 
jmirably adapted for presents to ason and daughter 
| Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 

THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, 
| with Box. ‘ 

This series of works for yguth is designed to portray 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and t 
| point out their tendencies to future good and evil. T 
| depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of eve 

ay life, in city and country, mingling important 

lessons with amusing, curious, and useful -informatic 
| Each volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 
runs through the whole. 
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| SEVENTH THOUSAND 
} OF THE 


Higher Christian Life, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
yg an extraordinary and 8TBADILY INCREASING SALF— 
| the unanimous voice of the press, and a testimony ofa 
‘cloud of witnesses”? whose spiritual life has been quick - 
ened by ite perusal, be any criterion of its value, then 
does 


THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE 


stand pre-eminently in the foremo:t rank of chrtetianiz- 
| ing inflaences in our midst. No Christian can read this 

work without receiving an ess al impulse in the heav- 

enward direction. His views as a DIscirL® will be broad 

er and more expansive—his aims infinitely higher and 
| more ¢ srehensive, while his heart will be made more 
ving and child-like than before he sat down to 
its perusal. 

Sent pre-paid to any part of the country on receip: of 
| the price, $1,00. 


HENRY 














HOYT, 


lin dw 3 CORNHILL 


NOW READY 
PALISSY, 
THE HUGUENOT POTTER! 


IE Setcbrcods is a marvellous preacher, and life experiences 

| in the fires of persecution reveal character, and te!) 
us of what sort it is as prosperity cannot. 

PaLissy was one of the nobi of nature, and though 

| born in the lap of poverty, his comprehensive mind 
wavering persistence in the caure cf x 
moral courage in an age when to profess Ci 
to bare the neck to the axe, have secured hin 
place in the annals of histery. This work ha 

| facts and facts alone, and is destined to a wide sal 

| still wider influence Beautifully executed illustrations 
enhance the value of almost any work—P sy b 

} eighteen exceedingly choice and finely executed ones, 

| giving the book a gem-like appearance. 

| 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

| 


| HENRY HOYT, 
9 CORNHILL 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOSTON, JUNE 16, 1859. 





WALKS AMONG THE FLOWEBS. 
NO. VY. 
“We will go and walk among the fruit 
trees,” said Uncle Ambrose, on a sunny after- 
noon near the end of May. 





Under the spreading boughs of an apple tree | 


a seat had been builded, extending quite 
around the massive trunk. It looked so com- 
fortable there, that low circular seat, painted 
green, and an arm-chair near it of the same 
color, that even Bunyan’s Pilgrims to the Ce- 
lestial City might have been won to stop there 
and rest. Here were seated Uncle Ambrose 
and his pupils. Myriads of blossoms of grate- 


ful form and radiant hue had transformed the Gam eqns teully canng peetal? 
Passing through the garden behind the 
| house, the party came to a strawberry bed, and 
|the very pretty little white blossoms were no- 
| ticed with much pleasure by the two girls. 

} M. A.C. 


rough old tree into the semblance of a gigantic 
bunch of flowers. With hearts glowing with 
joy the little party looked out upon the scenes 
around them. The young, green leaves, the 


fresh springing grass, the rich blossomings of 


the fruit trees, all were objects of delight. 
“We often read,” said Uncle Ambrose, 
“that God ereated the heavens and the earth, 
but does it ever occur to us that he is every 
moment creating it allanew? As we gather 
one of these rich blossoms, which are within 
our reach, mark its perfection of beauty, its 
pure white shading into delicate rose-color, 
and then, from a single flower, pass to the fact 


. | 
that each has enstamped upon it the same fea- 


tures, we may well be reminded of the Creator 
of all this, and exclaim with the poet, 


* Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love.’ 


Yes, every moment,” continued he, “as we 
look around us, we can see, as it were, the 
hand of Infinite Love at work, We can hail 
these overflowings from the fountain of eternal 
veauty, and our hearts expand within us in 
worship and joyful praise at these exhibitions 
of the divine glory.” 

On one side of the green wooden seat at the 
foot of the apple tree was a quantity of twigs 


| 


is a somewhat large and a very interesting one. 
Here, as you have already seen, are found 
many valuable fruits. Here, in addition to 
those already before you may be found the 
Quince and the Apricot, also the Pomegranate, 
whose rich scarlet flowers well repay its culti- 
vation though in this climate the fruit may not 
mature. Here also is found the fragrant 
| Syringa, or mock orange ; for the real orange 
| blossom we look in another class. In this same 





| eleventh class we find the raspberry, the black- 
| berry, and the strawberry, and also a flower 
which may surprise you—the Rose.” 

“ There are many rose-buds already in the 
garden,” said Anne. 

“ All of the blossoms which cover these 
} trees,” said Uncle Ambrose, are miniature 
|roses. Their formation and growth, as well as 
| their botanical class being very similar, they 











VARIETY. 








| “JUST AS I AM.” 

| A few weeks ago, a poor little boy came to 

one of our Ward Missionaries, and holding np 

{a dirty and worn-out bit of printed paper, said, 
‘ Please, sir, father sent me to get a clean 

| paper like that.’ sites 

Taking it from his hand, the missionary un- 

| folded it, and found that it was a page contain- 

| ing that precious lyrical epitome of the gospel, 

of which the first stanza is as follows :— 

Just as I am, without one plea. 

| Save that thy blood was shed for me, 

} And that Thou bidd’st me come to Thee— 

| “ O Lamb of God !—I come. 

| ‘The missionary looked down with interest 

|into the face earnestly upturned to him, and 

asked the little boy where he got it, and why 

he wanted a clean one. ‘We found it, sir,’ 

| said he, ‘in sister’s pocket, after she died, and 

| she used to sing it all the time while she was 

| sick, and she loved it so much _that father 

| wanted to get a clean one, and put it ina frame, 

}to hang it up. Won't you please to give usa 


seized her and commenced the difficult and dan- | sun wil] destroy them. God often 
gerous feat of rescuing her. The banks on | buds in the midst of their beapty and fragrance, 
either hand being high and steep, he was com- | before they expand and perish. We miss them 
| from the parent stem, but still remember them 
he could effect a landing, which he accom- | only in that exquisite freshness in which they 
Here ad-| were taken from our gaze. 


pelled to swim twenty rods down stream before 


plished only after great exertion. 
ditional help was obtained, and the young lady | 
was restored and conveyed to her home. The | 
gallant youth who saved her was only nine- 
teen years old. 

LITTLE WILLIE WAKING UP. | 


Some have thought that in the dawning, in our being’s | 
freshest glow, 


can teach 
And a sort of mystic wisdom, trickle through their care 
less speech. 





How it is I cannot atswer, but I knew a little child, 
Who, among the thyme and clover and the bees, was run- 


ning wild 


’ | 
And he came one summer evening with his ringlets o’er | hj, 


And his bat was-torn in pieces 
flies. 


* Now I'll go to bed, dear mother, for I’m very tired of | to 
lay !? 
And he said his ‘Now 1 lay me,’ in a kind of careless | eh 


way, : . 
And he drank the cooling water from hislittle silver cup, told you Louder—my name is nothing else.” | 


And said gayly, ‘ When it’s morning, wi | the Angels take 
e up?? 


Down he sank with roguish laughter in his little trundle- 


ed, 

And the kintly God of Slumber showered the poppies 
o’er his head. 

* What could mean his speaking strangely ;’? asked his | 
musing mother then,— 

* O, ’twas nothing but his prattle: what can he of angels 


There he lies, how sweet and placid! and his breathing 
comes and goes 

Like a zephyr moving softly. and his cheek is like a rose : 

But ehe leaned her ear to listen if his breathing could be 








* Oh,’ she murmured, ‘ifthe angels took my darling at 
his word ! 


Night within its folding mantle hath the sleepers both | 
beguiled, | 

And within sts soft embracings rest the mother and the 
ch ; } 

Up she starteth from her dreaming, for a sound hath | 
struck her ear— 

And it vomes from little Willie, lying on his trundle near. | 


Up she springeth, for it strikes upon her troubled ear 
aga 

And his breath, in louder fetches, travels from his lungs 
in pain 

And his eyes are fixing upward on some face beyond the | 


room, | 

And the blackness of the spoiler from his cheek hath | 
chased the bloom. | 

Nevermore his ‘* Now I lay me’ will be said from mother’s 


Never more athong the clover will he chase the humble- 


ee 5 

Through the night she watched her darling, now despair- | 
ing, now in hope ; 

And about the break of morning did the angels take him 


putting his mouth close up to the delivery box, 
cried out ‘ Louder !’ i 


| quest of him to speak louder, so that he could 

God is nearer little children than their parents ever | hear, asked him in a very loud tone, the name 
now 

And that, if you listen sharply, better things than you of the person for whom he wanted the letter. 


chasing bees and butter- | the same question, *Whatname? This was | 
| done in so loud a tone, that the echo seemed 


| is Louder, eh? 
| that ; here’s your letter, Mr. Louder.’ 


lucks the 


‘LOUDER.’ 
A man lately went to the post-office, and 


—=—=———= 
8s. D.& H. W. SMITH, 
MANU?FACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONg 
—anND— 

PEDAL BASS MELODEONs, 

he first premium over all ¢ etito: 
of the Mass. Charitable Mechanie Ateoei oh, at thee 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 
Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, Was awarded to the Many. 


acturers. 
By means of a new method of 
th 1 they have ded 





Voicing known only to 





The clerk, supposing the 
mah to be deaf, and that he was making a re- 


* Louder ! cried the man. 

‘What name ?’ yelled the clerk. 

‘Louder! again bawled the man, who sup- 
posed the clerk to be deaf. 
The clerk took a long breath, and with all 
s might again bellowed out in the man’s face 








return from the far off hills. 
The man started back in alarm, shouting at 
e top of his lungs: ‘ Louder, sir, Louder! [| 





*O, ah! O, ho! said the clerk, ‘ your name | 


Didn’t for a moment think of | 


GOOD EFFECTS OF THE REVIVAL. 

Who will object to a revival that leads peo- | 
ple to pay their honest debts? Even infidels, | 
who receive by its means sums of money of| 
which they have been defrauded, can afford, | 
for once, to forego their satirical croaking | 
against the revival as a work of fanaticism and 
prie-tcraft. We learn from a friend that he | 
has been personally interested in three cases | 
within a few weeks, of money restored under | 
the influence of an awakened conscience. Two | 
of them were his own debtors,who had for years | 
kept him out of his dues in a fraudulent ‘way. | 
The third was an unknown party in Rhode | 
Island, who sent money to cancel an unsus- | 
pected claim of a firm in this city. 


A SOFT HEAD. 

A gay young fellow of a skeptical turn, | 
travelling in a stage coach to London, forced | 
his sentiments on the company by attempting | 


| to ridicule the Scriptures. Among other things | 


he made himself merry with the story of David | 
and Goliath, strongly urging the improbability 















































































broken off, covered with leaves and blossoms. | clean one, sir?’ . . ; ; 
Uncle Ambrose regretted the barrenness of his| This little page, with a single hymn on it, 
: he had seen but little of that rich | 24 been cast upon the air, like a falling leaf, 
ernney ae eared See Se | by Christian hands, humbly hoping to do some 
bloom that had marked them during former possible good. In some little Mission Sabbath 
spring seasons. Here were, however, plum | School, probably, this poor girl had thought- 
blossoms of a creamy white, and the ornaments | —_ age ee it, omen ~ find in & ~ 
7 ' ' . sre also, | ay hope, the gospel of her salvation. ou 
of the cherry and oe pe artres were there a ~ eaten = rebabitity, have gone down into| 
arilonerhoduang ay age Smg 5 qe S | death, sweetly singing that hymn of penitence | 
each of these to his pupils, he requested them jand faith in Jesus, to her latest breath, without 
to tell, if they could, the difference. All | the saving knowledge of him which the Holy 
i ike, | Spirit alone imparts ? - 
agreed the blossoms were exceedingly alike, | Spirit along : ‘ ' 
irc The incident was so impressive that it was 
but no one could tell thelr class, for the num- |related in a Sabbath-school, subsequently, and 
ber of the stamens exceeded any flower that | -onies of the sawe beautiful hymn were given 
they had yet examined. |to all who would promise to learn. Groups of 
“These blossoms,” said Uncle Ambrose,|children from such schools ~— since — 
“ on see sou i hae 63 -» | Seen repeating or singing it. one can te 
have been seen by you in the spring tine fir | what these simple lines have done, or are des- 
several years, yet this is probably the first time | tined to do for the salvation of the lost.—Er- 
they have been so closely examined. Their | gminer. 
eee ——— 
ss em oo vee ek der tee aa onan. anenaer 
classifying of the plants tha ave sina 
been. Already, I doult not, you can easily | A field hand one day found a plump rabbi 


: jin his trap. He took him out alive, held him 
distinguish any common flower of the first ten| under his arm, patted him, and began to specu- 


classes. These having their number of sta-||ate on his qualities. ‘O, how fat!—berry 
1ens exceeding ten, find their place by another | fat !—the fattest I ever did see. Let me see 
ae . ree [how Vl cook him. TM breil him. © No, he. is 
ye ‘ as so fat he lose all de grease. I fry him. a, 
Lucilla asked her Uncle if it was the) ¥..1 he so berry fat he fry hisself. Golly, how 
eleventh class. fat he be! No, [ wont fry him—I stew him! 
“That's only guessing,” said Albert, “there’s The thought of the savory stew made the ne- 
no use in it.” gro forget himself, and in yen -” 
‘ F Si ie | feast in his imagination, his arm relaxed, when 
; “ Nevertheless,” said their instructor, “your off hopped the rabbit, and, squatting at a gy0d- 
sister has guessed right. . These blossoms are ly distance, he eyed his late owner with great 
all of the eleventh class.” jcomposure. The negro knew there was an 
Lucilla then asked how she might always | end of the stew, and, summoning up all his 
distinguish it | philosophy, he thus addressed the — . the 
, , ame time shaking his fistathim: ‘ You long- 

“ If you look,” said Uncle Ambrose, “ on the | a 


: | eared, white-whiskered rascal, you not so berry 
under side of this apple blossom, you will see | fat arter all’ 


that it is partly hidden by a small envelope of 


green, which is deeply cleft at the edges, the 
number of its partings corresponding to the| Mr. Sanderson, of Metal Hall, Sunderland, 
furnishes us with a somewhat novel mode of 


number of the petals, there being five of each. : . ‘ ‘ . 

he : . h deub | eatching mice, which he practiced with effect, 
This, in various forms, is, as you have doubt- | some vears ago. Having fixeda trencher near 
less observed, very common among flowers.— | q shelf by two pins near the centre upon which 
It sometimes resembles a little cup in which | it swung, he placed ppon the lighter end some 
the base of the corolla rests, and from this is bait, and underneath ita mug of water. As 
; the mice ran across the trencher to the bait, 
called the Calyr, which means a cup. Now| 


he light ide went down, and they were 
pull off the petals of either of these blossoms, | poee.. ond ba cdumapmed drowned. »* pro 
and what do you find left upon the Calyx ?” 


| way, he says, he caught as many as seventy in 
“The stamens and pistils,” said Albert, | one night. a had — < try the 
‘ . ‘ ’ | plan again, a short time ago, he found, to his 
and tel Gees jan apen Go Calys Toop | surprise, the bait eaten, but no mice caught, 
pose marks the class.” — ; |and at last discovered that while some of the 

“Brother,” said Lucilla, 1 think you are) mice crossed the trencher to reach the bait, 
guessing now.” | others held on by the edge of the trencher, and 

“ But Pll leave it to Uncle Ambrose if I| prevented its precipitating their companions 
hav’n’t guessed right,” said Albert. | into the water. 

“ Yes,” said their instructor, “ I need scarce- 


y tell pupils so shrewd that many stamens | 
growing on the calyx place a plant in the| now York, and was carried by the rushing 
eleventh class.” | stream rapidly over the falls, which are twenty 
Here Anne, hitherto silent and attentive, | feet in height. The immense body of water 
asked, “ How many ?” pew her ons like a =. aiee reg — 
. e plunge she was seen strugg’ he tur- 
*Asy member over ten,” was the reply, | bulent waters beneath the falls. Her fate 
“but always remember the manner of their | seemed certain, when a young man named 
growth.” | William Marks, who, with others, had been 
* Yes,” said Anne, “ growing on the calyx.” | watching her from the banks, threw off his 
The two girls then fell to examining the | coat, vest and boots, and plunged head first 
bl h b .|from the bank into the water, a distance of 
jossoms before t pom, one by one, to ascertain | thirty feet. He disappeared for a moment, but 
the manner of their growth. soon came to the surface, and in a few quick 





SINGULAR INSTINCT IN MICE. 


A GALLANT RESCUE. 
A young lady fell into the water at Auburn, 





jof a youth like David being able to throw a 
| Stone with sufficient force to sink it into the 
| giant’s forehead. On this he appealed to the | 


up. 





EYESIGHT. 


work and dyspepsia. 


er, who sat silent in one ccrner of the car- 


Milton’s blindness was the result of over- | ty and in particular to an elderly aon 


Multitudes of men and women have made | 
their eyes weak for life, by the too frequent | 
use of their eyesight, in reading small print, | 
and do.ng fine sewing. In view of these things, | 
it is well to observe the following rules in the} 
use of the eyes: } 

Avoid all sudden changes between light and | 
darkness. } 

Never begin to read, or write, or sew, for, 
several minutes after coming from darkness to | 
a bright light. 

Never read by twilight, or moonlight, or of 
a very cloudy day. | 

Never read or sew directly in front of the! 
light, or window, or door. | 

It is best to have the light fall from above | 
obliquely over the left shoulder. 

Never sleep so that, on first waking, the 
eyes shall open on the light of a window. 

Do not use the eyesight by light so scanty | 
that it requires an effort to discriminate. } 

The moment you are instinctively prompted | 
to rub the eyes, that moment cease using them. | 

If the eyelids are glued together on waking | 
up, do not forcibly open them, but apply the 
saliva with the finger—it is the speediest | 
diluent in the world—then wash your eyes and | 
face in warm water. | 

As the sky is blue and the earth green, it 
would seem that the ceiling should be a bluish 
tinge, and the carpet green, and the walls some 
mellow tint. | 


| 


A short time ago, as two colliers were work- 
ing coal in a pit in the neighborhood of Bath- 
gate, Linlithgowshire, they were astonished, on 
breaking a large piece of coal, to see a living 
frog skip nimbly from it. The niche in which 
it had lived was perfectly smooth, and of the 
exact shape of the frog. The hind legs of the 
animal are at least twice as long as those of an 
ordinary frog, the fore legs almost gone. 
of a beautiful bronze color. It leaped briskly 
about the moment it was liberated from its 
dark abode. How many generations it may 
have been shut up from light and air it is im- 
possible to say; certain it is, that although 
diminutive in form, and with great brilliancy 
of eye, it is a very antediluvian-looking cus- 
tomer. It inspires us with a kind of fear to be 
brought into contact with a living being that 
has, in all probability, breathed the same air as 
Noah, or disported in the same limpid stream 
in which Adain bathed his sturdy limbs.—Cu- 
riosities of Natural History. 


EATING COCOA-NUT IN CUBA. 

The cocoa is eaten at an earlier stage than 
that in which we see it at the North, for it is 
gathered for exportation after it has become 
hard> It is eaten here when no harder than a 
melon, and is cut. through with a knife, and the 
soft white pulp, mixed with the milk, is eaten 
with 4 spoon. It is luscious and wholesome, 
much more so than when the rind has harden- 
ed into the shell, and the soft pulp into a hard 
meat. 


BUDS. 


Do not pluck those beautiful and fragrant 
buds, but let them expand into the full-blown 
flower. And why not? They are very beau- 
tiful and very fragrant, and if left to expand 
their fragrance will soon depart, and their fresh 
tints will be lost, and the chilly wind of eve- 





“The eleventh class,” said Uncle Ambrose,| strokes had reached the drowning woman, 






ning will scatter their leaves, or the noonday 


FROG STORY. | 


It is | 


riage. 
_ ‘Indeed, friend, replied he, ‘I do not think | 
it improbable, if the Philistine’s head was as | 
soft as thine is.’ | 


BIDING ON AN OMNIBUS. 


On Saturday, a boy named Anderson, who 
was riding on the steps of the Westbrvok Om- 
nibus, as it was passing through Portland 
street, jumped or fell directly under the wheels 
of a heavily loaded corn-wagon, both wheels of 
which passed over his stomach, notwithstanding | 
which he 
distance. He was carried home, and found 
not to be so severely injured as would natural- 
ly be supposed. No bones were broken, and 
on Monday, although his bowels were much 
swollen he was quite comfortable. It is re- 
markable that he was not immediately killed. 
So much for stealing a ride on an omnibus, 


NEVER THINKS ABOUT DYING. 


The other evening I heard a boy aged six 
years, say to his father : 

‘Mr.G never thinks about dying.’ 
His reason was asked for making the remark, 
which he promptly gave. He said: ‘Mr. G. 
worked on Sunday—labored nearly all one Sab- 
bath in his garden.’ Well said, little fellow! 





DON’T BE PROUD. 

Because you flourish in worldly affairs, 
Don’t be haughty and put on airs, 
| With insolent pride of station! 

Don't be proud, and turn up your nose 

At poorer people, in plainer clothes, 

But learn for the sake of mind’s repose, 
| That wealth’s a bubble that comes and goes! 
| And that all Proud Flesh, wherever it grows, 
| Is subject to irritation. 
| 


WHAT AN INDIAN CHIEF SAID. 
| An 


| Wecomplain that we have ‘no time.’ 
Indian chief of the Six Nations once said toa 

| white man who remarked in his hearing that he 

| he had not time enough, 

| ‘Well,’ I suppose you have all there is 

| ‘He is the wisest and best man who can 

| crowd the most good actions into now. 


John Wesley says: ‘WhenI was young I 
| been mistaken a thousand times, | was not ha 
| so sure of most things as I was before; at pre- 
‘sent, 1am hardly sure of anything but what 
| God has revealed to man.’ 
} 
| The expression ‘ A. M. 1800,’ means Anno 
| Mundi, 1800, or, in the year of the world,1800, 
| or, 1800 years after the creation. A. D. means 
| Anno Domini, or, in the year of our Lord. B. 

C. means Before Christ. 


A country editor having received two gold 
dollars in advance for his paper, says that he 
allows his child to play with the other children 
as usual. 


What is the blooming tincture of the skin, 
To peace of mind and harmony within ? 





energy. 


jumped up and ran a considerable | 
| much experience, the only sure remedy. 
| 


| was sure of everything; in a few years, a 
f 


Demosthenes said, ‘the first thing, the next 
thing, and the third thing in eloquence is 





* in removing the harsh 
and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in. 
strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, ana organ 
like. The action is mpt and reliable, enabli: 
erformer to execute the most rapid music without bhurr. 
ng the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex. 
pression. 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, 
&c. It is arranged with two manuals or banks of Key 
the lower set running an octave higher than the other 
and may be used separately, and thus get in one case tye 
distinct instruments : or, y use of the coupler, the two 
banks of keys may be played at the same time by use of 
the front set only. This connected with the Pedal Bass, 
will produce the effect of a large organ, and is sufficiently 
heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 person 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


8 designed for parlor and private use. The construction 
is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 
Church Instrument, when used withoct the Pedals 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use, 

Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Many. 
factory being made in the most complete and thoro 
manner. Having removed to the spacious building, 5}) 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the most 
experienced and skillful workmen. 

n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
equal if not superior to any Manufacturer, and 
tee ENTLRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION 

Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest 
ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit on, 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 

8 a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex. 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano. 
forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon; 
CHICKERING & SONS A. W. LADD & CO. 
HALLETT &CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS. 

T. GILBERT & CO. WOODWARD & BROWN, 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 


MELODEONS RENTED. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the i vefore purchasing to 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
tent of at least a year’s rent. 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfae- 
tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and a 
faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 

PRICE LIST. 
Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave... 
Scroll legs, 5 octave.. 
Piano style, 5 octave..... 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave.. 
Piano style, carved leg...... 














Piano style, two sets of Reed +. 150 
Piano style, 6 octave... -- 135 
Organ Melodeon..... +. 200 
Organ Melodeon, extra ++ 250 
Pedal Bass Melodeon...........es++00- 275 


Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


8S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 


THE VIRTUES OF PERRY DAVIS'S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 


RE not confined to the human race. It is used with 
equal success for Horses, either internally or ex 
ternally. For Galls, Sores, or Sprains, nothing is better 
and for colic it is considered, by those who have had 
i It never fails— 
80 say all who have used it. Read the following: 
Ripiey, Brown Co., Onio, Dec. 9th, 1858. 
Gentlemen :—This is to certify that I have given the 
Pain Killer to Horses for Colic, and find it the best 
remedy l ever tried. lt gives them ease quicker than 
any other remedy lever used. I give for a dose half ofa 
twenty-five cent bottle, put it into a pint bottle of warm 
water, and drench them with it. I have always cured the 
worss cases without delay. 
Yours truly, JOBN PORTER. 
Proprietor of Ripley Hotel. 
East LIVERPOOL, COLUMBIANA Co., O., FEB. 12, 1858. 
Gentlemen :—I feel it a duty that I owe to the 
to inform them of a successful experiment that I lately 
made with your Pain Killer, by applying it in a way for 
which I haa never heard it recommended. ad a ver 
valuable horse that was violently attacked with colic a 
appeared to be in great agony. made use of every 
remedy I had ever heard of, but all to no purpese. I gave 
him up to die, and in fact he was so far gone, that he 
lay and could not raise up his head, or bold it up when 
lifted. A thought struck me that I would give hima 
dose of Pain Killer. I poured four or five spoonsful ina 
pint of milk, and gave it to him and in twenty minutes 
as much more, and in half an hour he wason his feet, and 
in another half hour was perfectly restored and put in 
the harness. Respectfully yours. 8. JACKMAN. 


We would advise the Pain Killer to be given to Horses, 
for Colic, with milk or warm molasses and water, saya 
pint of either to a small twenty cent bottle of Pain Killer. 
If the horse has botts, it is best te give the molasses. 

We here request every one who shall be so unfortunate 
as to have a horse with colic, to test our remedy—we 
never knew it to fail. One, two, and sometim:s three 
doses may be required—but not often more than one to 


eure. 
Sold by ali dealers in medicine 


THE BOSTON REMEDY! 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 
Is perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injurious 
particles, and in no case will its application interfere 
with the remedies that may be prescribed by a regular 
physici n indisp ble article of household 
necessity, being used alike by rich and poor; 
proved itself the BREST AND SUREST REMEDY for all] those 
numerous bodily afflictions, viz— 

Burns, Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Sore Nipples, 
Frost Bitten Parts, Sprains, Corns, Wens, Cancers, Ulcers, 
Whitlows, Warts, Bunions, Ringworm, Sties, Sore Lips, 

re Eyes, Nettle Rash, Salt Kheum, Musqueto Bites, 
Spider Stings, Flea Bites, Shingles, Cuts, Boils, Erup- 
tions, Pimples, Ingrowing Nails, Freckles, Tan, Sun- 
Burn Blisters, and all Cutaneous Diseases and Exuptions 
Generally ! 

This salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 2% 
cents, 50 cents and gl. The largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smellest boxes, and is warranted 
to retain its virtues in any climate. 

DING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
Barnes & Park — ggente, 13 & 15 Park Row, 
or! 


_ vy 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No Se 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, M8. 
No. 22 Scheol Street. 
Parics $l 4 yeaR. 81x copizs ron $5, PAYMENT IN A> 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 91,95. 


W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents. 
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